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OW is the time to enroll 
for the course in Income 
Tax Accounting. The 
period for filing income 

¥ tax returns for indivi- 
duals and for firms filing 

on a calendar year basis is from Janu- 
ary 1 to March 15. Completion of the 
course during this period will provide 
current information that will be both 
interesting and valuable to any teacher 
of commercial subjects, whether the 
information is used in the classroom or 
is applied practically in the prepara- 
tion of returns. The course may be 
completed easily within the period as 
there are only six text units to study. 

We strongly urge those teachers who 

are interested in this subject to enroll 

for the course at this time. 





Further information will be supplied 
upon request. 


ES 


Income Tax Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


1-3 West Third Street 


Cincinnati, O. 
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HY should there be romance in a wood fire 
crackling in a grate; in smoke drifting 
up a chimney; in the wind zooming about 
the eaves like some old woman crooning 
to a child; in the warmth within and 
the cold without; and why should a 
peaceful setting of this kind carry one’s 
thoughts around the world in quest of 
friends and loved ones? Every human 
being has something of God Almighty in 
his breast, and at Christmas time it 

glows like eternal fire. He plays with his memories and 

finds them sweet. And in his search for happiness, almost 
invariably, his mind travels to the peace and quiet of the 
country, and back to older times and simpler ways. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND OUR SCHOOLS 
by 
W. J. ARNOLD 


West High School 
Rochester, New York 


HE lessons and the waste of The World 

War have made the education and 

training of youth between the ages of 
thirteen and eighteen a paramount question 
in every nation engaged in the conflict. 
Therefore, the existing provision for education 
and its further development have excited a 
general interest never before manifested. 


The central powers of 
Europe have, in general, taken 
the lead in practical provision 
for Vocational Education. In 
the German Ermpire, provisions 
for this have been well organ- 
ized under the laws of the 
several states, and fortified by 
impartial labor laws. 


The term “industrial edu- 
cation” designates attempts to 
fit individuals for useful service 
in life and industry. The 
movement for this is supported 
by two convictions: that the 
present system of school edu- 
cation is inadequate to meet 
the needs of the average child 
who must enter industry at an early age; that 
the present minute specialization of training 
in industry is not sufficiently comprehensive 
to give the individual a well-rounded prepara- 
tion for any trade or calling in industry. 
Provision must, therefore, be made for greater 
correlation between the theories of the class- 
room and facts of industrial experience. 


It is my purpose to show some reasons 
why our present school system is inadequate, 
as above indicated; how our schools would 
become more helpful to industry and society 
by reasonable reorganization, with greater 
additions of vocational training, and more 
extensive adoption of the junior high school 
program. This would not defeat either of 
the purposes of secondary education, which 
are, to fit for higher institutions and for life. 
It is my intention to emphasize the principal 
aims embodied in such a movement as a 
whole; those aims acceptable in practice as 
well as in theory. 


The majority of students of education 
believe that the upper elementary school is 
the least efficient unit in our school system; 
that it should be reorganized. Dissatisfac- 
tion has arisen from the results of the last 
three or four grades; from the gap existing 
between the grades and high schools. 





During the eighties, President Eliot of 
Harvard advocated that secondary education 
should “dip down” and absorb the greater 
part of the seventh and eighth grades, allow- 


ing them some freedom in the choice of 
vocational subject matter, aiming toward 
industrial education. As early as 1893 recom- 
mendations were made for 
ss earlier study of algebra, natural 
= history, and foreign language, 
= with additions of technical 
= education. It was the belief 
of the “Committee on Sec- 
ondary School Studies” that 
these subjects should be com- 
menced in the upper grades; 
that the secondary school 
period should begin two years 
earlier, thus leaving six years 
for the study of the common 
branches. The dissatisfaction 
with the grade system gained 
momentum until 1898 when 
Doctor Butler came to the 
front advocating six years for 
elementary training; holding 
the pupil only until the adolescent period, 
making a more even division and apportion- 
ment of the school work, namely six years 
for grades and six years for high school. 
About 1900, momentous agitation had de- 
veloped in which three points seemed to 
predominate. They were emphasis on 
economy of time, better mastery of the sub- 
ject matter, and reorganization of the cur- 
riculum, with additions along vocational lines. 
The National Education Association, in 1913, 
appointed a committee to investigate and 
report. To accomplish the object sought, 
they recommended that the seventh and 
eighth grades be incorporated into the high 
school. The increasing arnount of literature 
dealing with all phases of the movement, 
appearing since 1900 is representative of the 
growing public interest in the vocational 
and junior high school idea. In 1908 six 
cities had adopted six-six division. The 
following year twenty-two cities had organ- 
ized and adopted the plan; by 1914 it was 
generally asserted that the eight-four plan 
was rapidly growing obsolete. 


Our regular graded system is not adequate 
and much time is wasted in the seventh and 
eighth grades, through never ending drills 
on elements which have, or should have, 
been, mastered before the seventh year of 
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school work. The pupils come to think of 
their eighth grade graduation as an end of 
necessary school work, rather than a starting 
place, before they have scarcely obtained 
“the tools of learning.”” Much of their work 
in these last grades is of questionable value; 
thus there is adequate time if properly used, 
for vocational and industrial education, with 
no interruption of profitable studies already 
pursued. Possible progress is often blocked 
by the anxiety to cover required ground 
rather than to develop aptitudes and capa- 
cities toward industrial usefulness and 
future well being. The inflexibility of the 
grade system, and the secondary system as 
well, deprives the children of the opportunity 
to follow their own natural bent, particularly 
if it is along lines of mechanical and industrial 
education. 

Is it not practical to go beyond the tradi- 
tional idea, and show the pupil what oppor- 
tunities are ahead, on somewhat the same 
plan as that pursued in German schools 
before the war, where in the last years of the 
elementary course the boy was given, if 
likely to go into an industrial profession, 
some kind of a technical training in the work 
shop attached to the school or in other 
provided ways? He was then sounded as 
to his ideas for the future, and if he had none, 
he was encouraged, stimulated and directed 
in choosing a profession. 

Compare this with our general system 
where, when the pupil enters high school he 
is released from the set routine of a com- 
pulsory course and is confronted with a wide 
range of subjects from which he is told to 
select his course. Not even a glimpse of the 
work ahead has he had; he is therefore as 
confused and bewildered as one would be 
trying to select colors in the dark—but he 
chooses and the result is what we have every 
reason but not a right to expect. Suppose 
the pupil had been schooled in vocational 
and industrial courses, parallel to his other 
lines of study, during the preceding two or 
three years, thus preparing hirn to know his 
own aptitudes, talents and preferences for 
future work as well as study; suppose he 
were equipped at this time with practical 
knowledge which enabled him to know 
whether he desired to prepare for a me- 
chanical trade or for a more exclusive pro- 
fession? It is this ability to choose in- 
telligently which the reorganization should 
aim toward developing. By combining the 
elements of time economy with a thorough 
overhauling of the subject matter and placing 
instruction on a firm rational and pedagogical 
basis, this aim could be accomplished. 


The majority of our pupils do not leave 
school and enter industries because they are 
unable to do their school work but because 
they are not confronted with vocational or 
other proper materials, designed to arouse 
their ambition. They are unwilling to pursue 
studies in which they see no practical value 
to themselves. This is one of the causes of 
child labor. Others are the restlessness of 


the child and the ignorance and selfishness 
of some parents. His ability to serve both 
himself and society is curtailed by his ex- 
cessively early start. The better occupation, 
however, either will not receive the young 
child at all, or wants him with more schooling, 
or offers such a low initial wage that both 
the child and the parent turn to the mill, 
with its greater wage opportunities. While 
this is at first high, in two or three years the 
boy has reached his maximum. It is thus 
plain that the problem is positive and con- 
structive, not merely negative. It is of little 
avail to exclude children from certain in- 
dustries; agencies must be provided to 
helpfully guide their activities with oppor- 
tunities opened to them in vocational training. 
If this could be accompanied by an enforced 
compulsory school law, throughout the 
states, covering forty weeks in the year, and 
requiring the attendance of all children under 
fourteen years of age there would be no need 
of a better child labor law. Unfortunately 
such is not the case. 

With our present systern we find that ap- 
proximately half of the registered high school 
pupils are in first year work; that less than 
half of these pupils complete the second year’s 
work. This great mortality is a direct result 
of the inflexible transition from grammar 
grades to high school. 

Compare this with the German system, 
where the pupil may pass on into industrial 
training and earn a journeymen’s certificate 
by seventeen or eighteen years of age. At 
this time he is a fully trained workman, with 
a trade; if he desires he may become one of 
the master workmen, who are very much 
sought after. By this scientific system, 
Germany provided an army of trained work- 
men and overcame natural disadvantages in 
the neutral markets of the world. We may 
briefly note that, although the educational 
affairs in Gerinany were exempt from im- 
perial legislation, the Reichstag promoted 
the cause of continuation schools by a series 
of measures pertaining to the industrial side 
of the question. 

To accomplish similar advantages a change 
in our curriculum is necessary. We need 
practical intelligence tests, to determine 
whether children who have completed the 
required schooling are really fitted to enter 
industry, and to determine what kinds of 
work they are best fitted to undertake; tests 
which may be intelligently read and inter- 
preted by school officials, politicians and the 
public at large. People would then under- 
stand the necessity for the change. School 
officials would be able to give an intelligent 
accounting of the money spent on education. 
When the schools have advanced far enough 
to provide a clinical psychologist and a system 
of accounting which the public can under- 
stand, legislature will oe forced to act. Prac- 
tical intelligence tests might be a means of 
adequate defense against unjust criticism 
and attacks, to convince the public what 


(Concluded on page 121) 
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THE APPROACH TO BOOKKEEPING 
by 
M. L. PEARSON M. B. A. 
Instructor in Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Pasadena High School and Junior College 


CONCLUDING ARTICLE 
(Subdivisions of Proprietorship, Continued) 


I. Merchandising 


large percent of all business establish- 

ments are engaged in merchandising 

or the buying and selling of goods. 
No doubt this is the reason practically all 
bookkeeping texts approach the subject by 
using problerns dealing with the buying and 
selling of goods. However, time is saved by 
introducing problerns dealing with services 
rendered as illustrated in our previous 
articles because the principles are more 
thoroughly understood and hence future 
progress is more rapid. 

Merchandising concerns render a service 
to the public by selecting, transporting, 
storing and distributing merchandise. Usu- 
ally the merchandise stays in the possession 
of the business only a short time. Mer- 
chandise received today may be sold to- 
morrow. It moves or flows through the 
business establishment. The amount paid 
for merchandise which flows into the business 
is a cost. The amount received for iner- 
chandise which flows out of the business is 
an income. 

II. Introductory Problems 


A problem or two may be solved in which 
Purchases are debited and Sales credited 
directly to the Capital account, being careful 
to state in the last transaction that all of the 
merchandise on hand has been sold. Such 
procedure may seem extremely radical to the 
orthodox instructor of bookkeeping. How- 
ever, by using this method the student 
quickly grasps the fact that the ultimate 
effect of sales is to increase and purchases 
to decrease proprietorship. The immature 
mind of the high school student grasps the 
underlying principles more quickly and 
understands thein more thoroughly than if 
he is introduced to merchandising problerns 
by stating that Purchases is partly an asset 
and partly a cost and that Sales is partly a 
deduction in an asset and partly a profit. 

After crediting sales and debiting pur- 
chases to the Capital account, the mer- 
chandise accounts are introduced as sub- 
divisions of proprietorship. , 

III. Merchandise Purchases 


The account which shows the cost of goods 
that flow into the business is known as Mer- 
chandise Purchases. Since this account is a 
cust, it is debited for increases and credited 
for decreases. 


The firm buying goods may return it to 
the seller because the incorrect variety was 
shipped or for other reasons. The purchaser 
may also request allowances because de- 
fective goods were received. These returns 
and allowances decrease the :ierchandise 
purchases and are credited to this account. 


IV. Merchandise Sales 


The account which shows the income from 
goods that flow out of the business is known 
as Merchandise Sales. Since it is an income, 
it is credited for increases and debited for 
decreases. 


Customers return merchandise to the firm 
because it is not the kind desired, does not 
fit well, is defective and for many other 
reasons. These returns and allowances 
decrease the merchandise sales and are 
debited to this account. 

V. Merchandise Inventory 


In the preceding paragraph on introductory 
problems, all of the merchandise purchased 
was assumed to have been sold during the 
fiscal period. However, there is always 
merchandise on hand at the end of the fiscal 
period. Hence the purchases of :nerchandise 
represents not only the cost of the mer- 
chandise which has been sold but also the cost 
of merchandise on hand at the end of the 
fiscal period. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to deduct from the purchases the merchandise 
which is on hand at the end of the fiscal period 
in order to determine the cost of sales. 


An itemized list of the goods on hand, 
showing the quantity, description, prices and 
extensions, is known as the merchandise 
inventory. 

. After the details of making an inventory 
are explained a problem is introduced which 
illustrates the recording of merchandise 
transactions, taking of trial balances, the 
making of adjusting and closing entries and . 
the financial statements. 


TRANSACTIONS 


Jan. 1 Frank Hanson invested cash $890.00 
and merchandise $250.00 in the retail grocery 
business. (The merchandise invested rep- 
resents goods on hand at the beginning of 
the fiscal period and is debited to Purchases, 
the word “Inventory” being written in the 
explanation column of the ledger.) 


Jan. 3 Purchased groceries for cash $200.00. 


3 Paid freight on merchandise pur- 
chased, $40.00. 
(Freight on incoming goods is a part 
of the cost of the merchandise 
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purchased, hence is debited to the 
Merchandise Purchases account. 
The freight may be paid by the 
seller in which case it is included 
in the cost price of the merchandise. ) 

6 Sold groceries for cash $95.00. 

8 Purchased merchandise from the 
Boston Grocery Co., Boston, Mass. 
on 60 days time, $150.00, as per 
purchase invoice No. 1. 

12 Sold merchandise to William Mar- 
vin, 142 Kirkwood Ave., City, on 
account, $46.00. 

15 Returned merchandise to the Boston 
Grocery Co. for credit, $5.80. (The 
merchandise returned is a deduction 
from the account owed to the Boston 
Grocery Co., hence is a debit to 


18 Paid $2.50 delivery charge. (This 
is one of the costs of operating the 
business and is a debit to the de- 
livery expense.) 


22 Gave William Marvin credit for 
$2.90 because part of the merchan- 
dise sold him on Jan. 12 was de- 
fective. (The allowance granted 
William Marvin is a deduction from 
the amount he owes the firm hence 
his account is credited. As it 
reduces the amount of the mer- 
chandise sold, it is a debit to the 
Merchandise Sales account.) 


31 Sold merchandise for cash $600.00. 
31 Gave the Boston Grocery Co. our 


sixty day note for $100.00 to apply 
on account. (Debit Boston Gro- 










































































their account. It also reduces the cery Co., credit Notes Payable. 
amount of merchandise purchased This transaction exchanges one 
and is therefore a credit to the liability for another. Proprietor- 
Merchandise Purchases account.) ship is not affected.) 
In order to save space the journal is omitted and the ledger is as follows: 
CASH (9) 
19— 19— sal 
Jan. | 1 12 | 890.00 {\Jan. | 3 «| 49 | 988.68 
6 12 95.00 3 12 40.00 
31 12 | 600.00 18 | 12 2.50 
1342.50 1585.00 | 242.50 
WILLIAM MARVIN 
142 Kirkwood Ave., City (10) 
Jan | 12 | 43.10 | 12 46.00 lyan. 22 | 12 | 2.90 
NOTES PAYABLE (11) 
7 7 7 { { ! | 
| | | Jen, | 31 | 12 | 100.00 
| 
BOSTON GROCERY CO. (11) 
Boston, Mass. 
Jan. | 15 12 5.80 ||Jan. 8 | 60 days 44.20 | 12 | 150.00 
31 12 | 100.00 
105.80 
| | 
FRANK HANSON, CAPITAL (12) 
| | | | [bn 1 | 12 |1140.00 
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MERCHANDISE SALES (13) 
Jan. | 22 | Allowance 12 2.90 || Jan. 6 12 |} 95.00 
12 12 46.00 
31 12 | 600.00 
738.10 741.00 
MERCHANDISE PURCHASES (14) 
Jan. 1} Inventory 12 | 250.00 |\Jan. | 15 | Returned | 12 5.80 
3 12 | 200.00 
3 12 40.00 ; 
8 634.20 | 12 | 150.00 | 
640.00 ! 
DELIVERY EXPENSE (15) 
Jan. | 18 12| 2.50 || | | | 
} | 
FRANK HANSON 
Trial penecomntind January 31, 1928 
— —— ss SREee Goce 
9 | Cash.. || 1342.50 
10 | William Marvin. ; | 43.10 
11 | Notes Payable.. 100.00 
11 FTN ee cuksall 44.20 
ee ee 1140.00 
se i nk ced & wip aos Sa SUE ER bie 6% a ke ied 738.10 
By I IIE noose eee cic be ee we sucecsacceen | 634.20 
SS 6.505 dua od a aieinie sande oe 9064 eis as see Kae 2.50 
2022. 30 0 | 2022.30 








A merchandise inventory was taken on January 31 and the value of the goods on hand 


found to be $200.00. 


VII. Adjusting The Merchandise Pur- 
chases Account 


When the Merchandise Purchases account 
is transferred to the Income and Cost Sum- 
mary account, it must show the same nurnber 
of units as the Merchandise Sales account. 
For example, if a firm purchases fifty washing 
machines and sold forty-five, the incotne from 
sales that is transferred to Income and Cost 
Summary account is the income from forty- 
five units. The cost that is transferred to 
Incomes and Costs Summary account must 
be the cost of only forty-five machines and 
not fifty as the balance of the purchases 
account shows. Hence the cost of five 
washing machines must be deducted froin the 
Merchandise Purchases account. 

The above inventory shows that $200.00 
worth of merchandise which was purchased 


has not been sold during the fiscal period. 
Hence it is necessary to deduct this mer- 
chandise on hand from purchases in order 
to determine the cost of merchandise sold. 

The inventory represents that part of the 
cost paid during the current period which 
applies to the next period and hence must 
be taken out of the current merchandise cost 
and held over as a charge to that cost during 
the next period. It is a temporary asset. 
It is an asset because it represents the value 
of merchandise on hand; it is temporary 
since it represents merchandise that will 
immediately enter the flow and be sold 
during the next fiscal period and hence will 
become a part of the cost of merchandise 
sold for that period. 


The following adjusting entry is made for the inventory. 





January 31, 1928 








14 | Merchandise Purchases (Inventory). . 
14 | 


Merchandise Purchases (Inventory). . ceeese 
Merchandise on hand at the end of the fiscal period. 


200.00 | 
| 200.00 
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Both debit and the credit entries are 
posted to the Merchandise Purchases ac- 
count, one space being left under the Pur- 
chases debits for entering the total. The 
difference between the total debits and the 
total credits, including the adjustment, is 


the cost of merchandise sold and it is trans- 
ferred to the Income and Cost Summary 
account. The debit adjustment which is 
entered under the date of February 1, is the 
temporary asset that is shown in the Ad- . 
justed and Post-Closing Trial Balances. 


When the adjusting entries are posted the account appears as follows: 








200.00 | 








Jan 1 | (Inventory) | 12 | 250.00 ||Jan. | 15 ee 12 5.80 
3 | | 12 | 200.00 || 31 | (Inventory) 12 | 200.00 
3 | | 12 | 40.00 || | 
8 | | 12 | 150.00 || | | | | 
|| | 
Feb. 1 | | | | 


(Inventory) | 


The above adjustment eliminates the post-closing entry for the Inventory. All adjusting 
entries may be made in this manner and the post-closing entries will not appear in bookkeeping. 


VIII. Adjusting Trial Balance 


A second Trial Balance is taken in order 
to determine the equality of debits and credits 
in the ledger after the adjustments are re- 
corded. The total of the second Trial Bal- 
ance is the same as that of the first Trial 


Balance. The second Trial Balance differs 
from the first in that it contains the Mer- 
chandise Inventory account of $200.00 and 
the Purchases account is decreased by that 
account. 


FRANK HANSON 





Adjusted Trial Balance, January 31, 1928 








> | Gee...» 


a Ee et re, ee te oes ee ee 
ed rh Soi a wad. SUE taiba cece, eave pts dn sal taal 
ES Ae ee er, er ane ee 
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13. | Merchandise Sales............... 


14 | Merchandise Purchases...... 0... 20.00.00 e cece ee ee cece ee || 
Pe | BN NIE 5 ook ones cnc Se beiee awn caw eue ae oee 
eo oe cy od aenate wer Re Ae Waldo Sue ap aeons 





IX. Closing Entries 


The closing entries are made from the 
adjusted Trial Balance. 


The net income from sales is transferred 
from the Merchandise Sales to the Incomes 
and Costs Summary account. 


The net cost of merchandise sold is trans- 
ferred from the Merchandise Purchases 
account to the Incomes and Costs Summary 
account. 


The Incomes and Costs Summary account 


1342.50 | 


43.10 || 

| || 100.00 

| 44.20 

} 1140.00 

|| 738.10 
434.20 || 
200.00 || 
2.50 || 
2022.30 || 


has on the credit side the net income from 
sales and on the debit the cost of sales. The 
balance of the account is the gross profit, or 
the profit before the operating expenses are 
deducted. 


The operating costs are transferred to the 
Incomes and Costs Summary account by 
crediting the various expense accounts and 
debiting the summary account. The balance 
of the Income and Costs Summary account 
is the net profit and it is transferred to the 
Capital account. 
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Closing Entries, 
January 31, ill 








13 | Merchandise Sales........ BAAS cs Ese BE 6E 6 20 738.10 
16 Incomes and Costs Summary. . 738.10 
To transfer the net income on sales. to the Income and Costs 
Summary account. 
31 
BG | Bec cen Gee GE oo os sic ss oe ccc ce eee bes 434.20 
14 Merchandise Purchases. . 434.20 


To transfer the cost of sales from the Merchandise Purchases 
account to the Income and Costs Summary account. 

31 
ee 2.50 
15 Delivery Expense.... .. 2.50 
To transfer the operating cost from. the ‘Delivery Expense | 

account to Income and Cost Summary account. | 
1 































































































| 
16 | Incomes and Costs Summary.. | 301.40 
12 Frank Hanson, Capital. . | 301.40 
To transfer the net profit from the Income and Costs Summary | | 
account to the Capital account. 
31 | 
12 | Frank Hanson, Capital. . Lh eT, Me Ss 
12 Frank Hanson, Capital. . . || 1441.40 
To balance the capital account and bring forward the present | l| 
Capital under the date of February 1. | 
CASH : 
19— 19— (9) 
Jan. 1 12 | 890.00 ! | Jan. 3 12 | 200.00 
6 12 | 95.00 | 3 12| 40.00 
31 1342.50 | 12 | 600.00 18 12 2.50 
1585.00 242.50 
WILLIAM MARVIN 
142 Kirkwood Ave., Glendale (10) 
Jan. | 12 43.10 46.00 lyon 22 12 2.90 
NOTES PAYABLE (11) 
| | Jan. | 31 | 12 | 100.00 
BOSTON GROCERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. (11) 
| 
jan. | 31 12 5.80 ||Jan. 8 | 60 days 44.20 | 12 | 150.00 
31 12 | 100.00 
105.80 
FRANK HANSON, CAPITAL (12) 
Jan. | 31 | Present Cap. 12 | 1441.40 ||\Jan. 1 12 |1140.00 
31 | Net Profit 13 | 301.40 
1441.40 1441.40 
i 4 Feb. 1 | Present Cap. 1441.40 
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MERCHANDISE SALES (13) 
Jan. | 22 | Allowance 12 2.90 |\Jan. 6 12 95.00 
31 | Summary 13 | 738.10 12 12 46.00 
Ps 31 12 | 600.00 
741.00 741.00 
—— SSS =— (=== ——  ————_—_—_ 
MERCHANDISE PURCHASES (14) 
Jan. 1 | (Inventory) 12 | 250.00 jen. 15 | Returned 12 5.80 
3 12 | 200.00 31 | (Inventory) 12 | 200.00 
3 12 40.00 31 | Income and Cost | 13 | 434.20 
8 12 | 150.00 ———— 
—_—_— 640.00 
Feb. 1 | (Inventory) 12 | 200.00 | 
DELIVERY EXPENSE (15) 
Jan | 18 | | 12 | 2.50 ten. | 31 Income and Cost | 13 | 2.50 
INCOME AND COST SUMMARY (16) 
Jan. | 31 | Cost of Sales 13 | 434.20 lien. 31 | Sales Income 13 | 738.10 
31 | Delivery Exp. 13 2.50 
31 Net Profit 13 301.40 
738.10 738.10 
SS ===} | | SS 
FRANK HANSON 
Post-Closing Trial Balance, January 31, 19— 
|| | 
9 | Cash.. wee Ie 
10 William Marvin. ieee 43.10 
14 | Merchandise Inventory. . om | 200.00 
11 | Notes Payable.. ; | | 100.00 
11 | Boston Grocery Company... 44.20 
12 | Frank Hanson, Present Capital... ete eee “| || 1441.40 
1585.60 1585.60 


X. Statement of Incomes, 
Profits 


Costs, and 


In constructing the Statement of Incornes, 
Costs, and Profits, the cost ‘of Sales as it 
appears in the Income and Cost Summary 
account might be deducted from the net 
income from sales and the gross profit secured 
from which the operating cost is deducted. 


However, the proprietor and others in- 
terested desire to know how the cost of sales 





is determined. It is, therefore, necessary to 
list the smnerchandise inventories at the 
beginning and end of the fiscal period on this 
statement. 


As the inventories are not recorded under 
the Incomes and Costs Summary account, 
it is necessary to secure this information 
frorn the Merchandise Purchases account. 


The Statement of Incomes, 


Costs, and 
Profit is constructed as follows: 
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FRANK HANSON 


Statement of Incomes, Costs, and Profit 
anand 31, 19— 








Income from Sales 





Net Income from Sales.. .. Ladies ita wie we waked aah ciel $738.10 
Cost of Sales |} 
Merchandise Inventory, January 1.................... $250.00 | | 
Add Merchandise Purchases......................+.-. 384.20 | 
Merchandise Available for Sale. .. . eed. ee $634.20 | 
Deduct Merchandise Inventory January eg, Ua a gate | 200.00 || 
— \| 

I seh eae a axe Barks rds, d's. 6 te genes ian fob ca arpa AW Gd wl | 434.20 

| |__—_—— 

EEA an aa ne oe kbd ad EAE eS ookK 5d End ee oe SH ee che ay es | $303.90 
Operating Costs \| 
re we oor tas ae sad aia ao; wb nb dk am 8 eae EN se ale $2.50 || 

I on sak Woke Saba Sue deus Ure weee sarees | $2.50 

AE RISES Re aEe ae ty See AS RCE Re aT ee Ee ey eee || $301.40 


The Statement of Assets, Liabilities, and Proprietorship is prepared from the post-closing 
Trial Balance as follows: 


FRANK HANSON 


Statement of Assets, Liabilities and Proprietorship 
January 31, 19— 


Cash.. EET OL ONT ET ES ES 

William Marvin. mivenio RIS oer eee en a, ae 43.10 || 

Merchandise Inventory January 31. ep ke Nee SN eS eee 200.00 | 
SN SAEED UE a Ae Ce $1585.60 
| | 

Liabilities 

IETS DAE As Cem hi i pe OS ae 100.00 || 

I oar cs. dp cad velo aS See SR ORES WG BAP Si db wR ween 44.20 | 
ee a oo Se ok wk wats 144.20 

gemma 


|—_—_—— 


Frank Hanson, Present Capital. . Se PRN Yah coi corel. abba antics | 1441.40 


a ea ee 1585. 60 


l= 





Each merchandising problein should be carried through the entire accounting cycle and 
the financial statements completed in order that the student may see the problem as a unit. 
Not only will the student see the unity of the problem but he will also understand the process 
by which it is completed. 


AN EXERCISE 


July 1. Paul Billeter invested cash $875.00, furniture and fixtures $352.00, and merchandise 
$295.00 in the retail shoe business. 


2. Purchased a Ford truck for delivering merchandise, paying $510.00 cash. (Debit 
Delivery Equipment. Why is the Merchandise Purchases account not debited?) 


3. Sold merchandise for cash $205.60. 
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July 8. Purchased merchandise from the Johnson Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. on 30 days time, 


au WwW ND 


oo 


WwW dS 


oo 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


$247.50, as per purchases invoice No. 1. 


10. Sold merchandise to Samuel Brown, 142 Harkness Ave., City on account $14.60, 
as per sales invoice No. 1. 


12. Purchased merchandise from the St. Louis Shoe Co., St. Louis, 60 days time, $384.50, 
as per purchases invoice No. 2. 


15. Sold merchandise to Herbert Jones, 64 Elm St., City, on account $26.50, as per 
sales invoice No. 2. 


18. Received credit from the. Johnson Shoe Co. for merchandise returned $11.50. 
20. Paid the Johnson Shoe Co. on account $100.00. 

22. Sold merchandise for cash $346.50. 

24. Samuel Brown was granted credit for $7.00 for merchandise returned. 

26. Received $5.00 frorn Herbert Jones to apply on account. 

30. Paid rent $50.00. 


31. Sold merchandise for cash $405.95. 
Merchandise Inventory, July 31, $109.50. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


. Open the following accounts on ledger paper, leaving lines as indicated by the numbers in 


parenthesis: Cash (6), Samuel Brown (5), Herbert Jones (5), Furniture and Fixtures (4), 
Delivery Equipment (4), Johnson Shoe Co. (5), St. Louis Shoe Co. (5), Merchandise Sales 
(8), Merchandise Purchases (8), Rent Expense (4), Salaries (4), and Income and Costs 
Summary (10); Paul Billeter, Capital (6). 


. Record on journal paper and post to the ledger. 
. Take a Trial Balance. 


. Make the adjusting entry for the merchandise inventory and post to the ledger. 
. Take an Adjusted Trial Balance. 


. Make closing entries on journal paper, post to the ledger, total and rule the accounts that 


balance. 


. Take a Post Closing Trial Balance. 
. Prepare the Statements of Income, Costs and Profit, and Assets, Liabilities and Proprietor- 


ship. 


SUMMARY 


. Trading concerns render a service to the public as the merchandise moves or flows through 


the establishment. 


. The amount paid for merchandise which flows into the business is a cost. 
. The amount received for merchandise which flows out of the business is an income. 
. As the Merchandise Purchases account is a cost, it is debited for increases and credited 


for decreases. 


. As the Merchandise Sales account is an income, it is credited for increases and debited 


for decreases. 


. At the close of the fiscal period, the Merchandise Purchases account includes the cost of 


merchandise sold and the merchandise on hand. 


. An itemized list of the merchandise on hand is known as an inventory. 
. Merchandise inventoried at cost or market price, whichever is lower. 
. The merchandise inventory is deducted from the total merchandise purchased in order to 


secure the cost of sales. 


An adjusting entry is made to deduct the merchandise inventory from the merchandise 
purchases account. 


The merchandise inventory is a temporary asset, representing goods on hand at the end 
of the current fiscal period which immediately enters the flow during the next fiscal period 
and are sold, becoming a part of the cost of sales for that period. 

An Adjusted Trial Balance is taken in order to determine the equality of the debits and 
credits in the ledger after the adjustments are recorded. 


The Income and Costs Summary account does not include the merchandise inventory, 
hence it is necessary to secure this information from the Merchandise Purchases. 
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QUESTIONS 


(a) What is merchandise? (b) What is meant by merchandising? 

. How does the merchant render a service to the public? 

What is merchandise which flows into the business called? 

. What is merchandise which flows out of the business called? 

What kind of an account is the Merchandise Purchases? When is it debited and credited? 
. What kind of an account is the Merchandise Sales? When is it debited and credited? 

. What account is debited for freight paid on merchandise purchased? 

. If wrapping paper and twine are purchased, is the Merchandise Purchases account debited? 
. What is a merchandise inventory? 

10. Why is it necessary to take a merchandise inventory? 

11. How is the merchandise included in the inventory priced? 


12. (a) What adjusting entry is made for the merchandise inventory? (b) Why is this ad- 
justment necessary? 


13. What kind of an account is the Merchandise Inventory? 
14. Why should an adjusted Trial Balance be taken? 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST IN 
HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 


by 


HAROLD G. SHIELDS 


School.of Commerce and Administration 
University of Chicago 


LEMENTARY economics often forms 
an integral part of the high school 
commercial curricula and rightly so, 

for how can the commercial student orient 
himself in the complexities of the business 
environment unless he has some knowledge of 
the basic processes underlying his field? The 
present tendency in business education is to 
give more attention to economics in the high 
school commercial curricula and some com- 
mercial educationalists are working on the 
problem of a better co-ordination of the high 
school economics course and the usual com- 
mercial curricula offerings such as accounting, 
business organization, commercial law, and 
similar socio-business subjects. 


There is little uniformity in the content of 
the high school economics course, although 
many studies have been made, and are being 
made in this direction. Undoubtedly the 
high school work in this field varies with the 
nature of the textbook, the instructor’s 
interests, and a multiplicity of other factors. 
Complete uniformity or standardization in 
the high school economics course is hardly 
desirable, but there should be some similarity 
in aims or objectives. 


Secondary school instructors in economics 
and other socio-business subjects should give 
their major attention to the type of curricular 
materials which make up their courses. It is 
almost a truism that the general tendency on 
all levels of secondary education has been to 
base a particular course upon the text used, 
with no question as to whether or not the 
text materials are suitable either to the de- 
mands of the local situation or the individual 
students. There needs to be a large and wide- 
spread discussion of just what constitutes the 
socio-business curricular materials and it 
is only by cooperative consideration that this 
field will attain its proper allocation relative 
to the entire field of commercial education. 
The socio-business subjects should be the core 
of high school commercial education. Com- 
mercial education in the by and large, has, 
and is, making definite advances in the tech- 
nique phases; the socio-business field is quite 
neglected and is fraught with many unsolved 
problems. 


Just what are the aims or objectives of a 
high school economics course? One way to 
approach the problem is to evaluate the type 


of material contained in a test which accom- 
panies this article. The following true-false 
test is being submitted to those interested 
teachers merely to arouse some issues con- 
cerning objectives and content in the high 
school economics course. Regardless of 
whether or not these materials are useful for 
your classes as a testing device, it is interesting 
and valuable to consider the materials in 
the test item by item and note, not from the 
standpoint of the traditional textbook type 
of secondary economics, but rather from the 
viewpoint of the student’s individual needs, 
whether or not it should be included in your 
economics course. Some of the material may 
rate low judged by such a standard; some 
quite adequate. Since this is only an early 
endeavor, the test is more or less incomplete. 
No claim is made for its inclusiveness or the 
effectiveness of the test as a grading measure. 
Some of the items may present considerable 
difficulty; some are undoubtedly easy. If 
the instructor uses the test to find out what 
type of material offers greatest and least 
difficulty, he may gain some knowledge which 
will be of considerable service in connection 
with instructional methods. 


In order that some useful results be ob- 
tained the writer invites those teachers who 
are interested to submit the following: (1) 
the highest score, the median (middle) score, 
and the lowest score, for your class or classes, 
(2) a statement concerning the number of 
students tested, (3) a statement of the 
frequency of error, i.e., how many of your 
students missed No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc., etc. 


For those interested in participating in this 
experiment, it will be necessary to have some 
uniformity in the conditions under which the 
test is given. Allow thirty minutes for the 
test; most of your students will finish in that 
length of time, a few may not. This true-false 
test should be scored as follows: the score is 
the nuinber right minus the number wrong; 
for example, if the student errs on 5, the score 
would be 30, since the student had 35 right 
and 5 wrong (35 minus 5 equals 30). Omis- 
sions do not count the same as errors. If 
the student errs on 5, omits 2, the score would 
be 28, since the student had only 33 right and 
5 wrong (33 minus 5 equals 28). In other 
words, an error reduces the total score by 2, 
an omission by 1. The total perfect score on 
the true-false test is 40. 
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A SHORT TRUE-FALSE TEST IN ECONOMICS 


If the statement is true, write T in the space provided; if false, F. 


: ee High wages always means high labor costs. 
Rees: gl The problem of conservation never would have arisen had our society been socialistic 
since 1750. 
Boies Production in economics means only manufacturing. 
. ere The main trade routes of the U. S. run north and south. 
ee The Black Death contributed to the break-up of the manorial system. 
S.6.3 In an economic sense, the law of diminishing returns does not apply to the height of a 
building. 
Pas coca Machine industry has increased the indirectness of the productive process. 
Mivcas Capitalism is essentially individualistic. 
Re The policy of laissez faire calls for careful control of industry and trade by government. 
_ a Land is a factor essential to production only in the primary industries. 
i) ee Storage is not a productive process, because it adds nothing to the sum total of wealth. 
| Ey Unemployment insurance has received more attention in the United States than in 
any other country. 
| The boycott is a weapon used by employers; the blacklist by labor unions. 
le sauss Most unions oppose collective bargaining. 
15... ..The United States has no federal child labor law at present. 
ay Bondholders usually elect the directors of a corporation. 
7) See Improved methods of storage tend to bring about greater regularity in production. 
ee The increasing development of the roundabout production has served to make industry 
less speculative. 
i ene The greatest gain of the modern worker over his medieval brother is his increased 
security. 
BOs 6:05 The disappearance of the frontie: was an important factor in the growth of labor 
organizations. 
a The common law has proved inadequate in meeting labor problems in modern industry. 
. - See In the case of a well-rnanaged, successful company, the par value of its stock will gener- 


ally exceed the book value. 


a Flour has a highly elastic demand. 


ree _ government during the last century has been intervening less and less in economic 
affairs. 

ree If the demand for a commodity is such that the amount taken will not vary with 
changes in price, the demand for this article is elastic. 

re Improved transportation tends to increase the spread between prices in different 
markets and localities. 

ee «snare The trend toward large business units proves conclusively that the small unit is in- 
efficient. 

ee As the income of a family increases the percentage of expenditure for food also increases. 

ee Control is more highly concentrated in the case of a partnership than in that of a 
corporation with the same number of investors. 

ee owl Price is value expressed in terms of money. 

ae A period of rising price level is usually preceded by a period of rising interest rates. 

Pesos People who receive their income from interest on bonds are benefited by a fall in the 
price level. 

ee It is competition which causes demand and supply forces to approach an equilibrium. 

: ree The demand of the rich is less elastic than that of the poor. 

SSe 03. Narcotics possess utility in the economic sense. 

OSGi Ss ix The social cost of producing a certain commodity is the value of other goods that 
might have been produced with the same resources. 

Pe There are industries in which competition is socially undesirable. 

eer Deposits of a bank are a part of its assets. 

pe An index number is a kind of average of prices. 

40... ..More persons are engaged in agriculture in the U. S. than in manufacturing. 


Note:—A key to the above test will be mailed to any teacher upon request. 
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S. 8B. Norcross 


S. B. Norcross was born in Henry County, 
Ohio. After graduating from the Public 
Schools, he attended Normal School and 
later graduated from the Fefris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. After working as a book- 
keeper for a lumber firm for two years, he 
returned to Ferris Institute to complete the 
Teachers Training Course. Since then he has 
done graduate work at the Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, and at Chicago 
University. 

Mr. Norcross’s first position as a teacher 
was in the High School at Ishpeming, Michi- 
gan, where he organized the Commercial 
Department. Two years later he returned to 
Ferris Institute as a teacher, where he re- 
mained from 1898 until 1908. He then went 
to the Central High School at Kalamazoo to 
organize a Commercial Department. Since 
that time he has seen the department grow 
from twenty students and one typewriter to 
over eight hundred students and one hundred 
typewriters. 

Five years ago the State Department of 
Education appointed a comriittee, of which 
Mr. Norcross was a member, to standardize 
the courses offered in the business colleges. 
After completing the committee work, he was 
appointed State Inspector by the State 
Superintendent of Schools, a position which 
he still holds. 

Mr. Norcross is a member of the Teachers 
Club of Kalamazoo, of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association, the Vocational Education 
Association, and the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. He is also a member of 
the Kalamazoo Bookkeepers and Accountants 
Association, the Kalamazoo Advertising 
Club, and the Y. M. C. A. 


While Mr. Norcross is a hard worker, he 
finds ample time to play. The sports which 
appeal to him most are playing golf and 
bowling. He also spends considerable time 
in the gymnasium. In thirty years of con- 
tinuous teaching, he has never been absent 
from a single recitation because of illness. 
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Charles T. Smith 


Charles T. Smith was born at Atlas, 
Illinois, in 1858. After graduating from the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, Illinois, 
in 1880, he went to Jacksonville, Florida, 
as a teacher in the Jacksonville Business 
College. In 1887 he and Mr. A. G. Coonrod 
purchased the Atchison Business College at 
Atchison, Kansas. Later they acquired the 
Lawrence Business College at Lawrence, 
Kansas, and in 1893 they purchased and 
consolidated three business colleges in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. In 1896 they established 
the Kansas City Business College with Mr. 
Smith as Principal. On the death of his 
partner in 1902, Mr. Smith became sole owner 
of the Lawrence Business and the Kansas 
City Business College. 

Mr. Smith becarne a member of the 
National Business Educators Association of 
America at a meeting in Cincinnati in 1882. 
He remained a member of this association and 
also of the Western Penmans Association 
until the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation was formed, when he became a 
member of this association with which he 
has been identified since its formation. No 
member of the federation is better known and 
no member has been more untiring in his 
efforts to promote the interests of the federa- 
tion in behalf of its members. At the meeting 
in Kansas City last year, Mr. Smith was 
elected President of the Association, hence 
he will preside at the general meetings to be 
held in Detroit at the annual convention of 
the federation on December 27, 28, and 29, 
1928. 

In 1912 Mr. Smith served as President of 
the Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers 
Association. He is also a member of the City 
Club, the Ad. Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Kiwanis Club, the Citizens League, 
Law Enforcement League, Fraternal Aid, 
Y. M. C. A., and the First Presbyterian 
Church, all of Kansas City. The school of 
which he is President is a member of the 
National Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools. 
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GETTING A MESSAGE TO THE YOUNGER SET 


by 


GEO. L. CRISP 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Bryant & Stratton College 
Buffalo, New York 


HERE are styles and fashions in the 
manner of human thinking. The 
Puritans followed one style. The 

younger set of today have adopted another, 
quite different. The things which men and 
women think about,—the larger matters of 
human interest, however, do not change very 
much with the passing of years. Young men 
of John Alden’s time thought 
about getting a wife. The 
young men of today are think- 
ing the sarne pleasant thoughts, 
but, of course, they are doing 
it in a different way. The 
thought is the same but the 
style of thinking,—the way 
they go about it—has changed. 
Reaching the young people 
of any age with a successful 
sales message necessitates a 
thorough understanding of 
both the fashion of their 
thinking and the solid, human 
interest back of that style of. 
expression. Someone, I believe 
it was Mussolini, has said 
something to the effect that 
the laws of one generation are quite inefficient 
for the next, and should be periodically 
abolished and a new code enacted. In so 
far as the variations in styles of thinking are 
concerned, the same statement holds for the 
rules of advertising. The psychological prin- 
ciples which go deeper into the more unchang- 
ing realms of real human interest, seldom, if 
ever, need revision. The Mussolini idea 
certainly is true, to a degree at least. That 
certain laws become obsolete, we must admit. 
A tax on pewter plate and powdered wigs 
would have produced no great amount of 
revenue for the Coolidge administration. Nor 
would the licensing of automobiles have con- 
tributed much to that of Thomas Jefferson. 
On the other hand, laws against treason and 
murder have been necessary since the begin- 
ning of social organization. 


PUTT @ TLE TEE @ LEE 


COUNT 


Human nature does not change so very 
much from one generation to another but the 
channels through which it manifests itself do 
change. Youthful demand for excitement 
and adventure is probably no stronger now 
than it ever has been, but the things which 
satisfied the demands a generation ago 
utterly fail to produce the same thrill of 
pleasure in the presence of the attitudes and 
under the conditions which young people of 





today must find expression of their youthful 
energies. Fifty years ago a youthful pair 
could take the old mare and high-wheeled 
buggy and go for a thrilling ride. In an 
hour’s time they might be all of three miles 
and a half from home—clear over to Podunk 
Center, maybe. Today a jolly pair with the 
selfsame love of adventure, no more, no less, 
hop into the family car and in 
a half hour—where are they? 
In an apparently irresponsible, 
jazz age like the present, one 
= of the old school is tempted to 
despair of finding even a foot- 
hold for one lone, _ sober, 
serious contemplation of the 
substantial things in life. All 
worth-while thinking seems to 
have abandoned its legitimate 
place in the lives of those who 
constitute the jazzy generation 
and to have gone with them on 
a wild, reckless, joy-ride. But 
this is far from true. The 
same ambitions for achieve- 
ment, the same hero worship, 
the same love for the truly 
beautiful, that inspired the activities of our 
more quiet generation, characterize those 
who move in an inherited atmosphere and 
environment convulsed by the throes of a 
World War. The writer, whose business it is 
to interest young people in one of the serious 
aspects of life, has found by actual experi- 
ment, that, despite the apparent careless, 
disrespectful attitude of our youth toward 
the sacred precepts and heirloom attitudes 
of their fathers, they nevertheless react 
quickly and favorably to the presentation of 
the sober, intense, responsibilities of life, when 
approached in a manner that expresses faith 
in the capacity of their generation to cope, 
successfully, with the exigencies of its own 
times. 


All this is merely to illustrate, that while 
it is necessary for the advertiser to re-vamp 
his selling policies from generation to genera- 
tion, in order to keep in touch with the newer 
environments and newer attitudes which 
govern youthful expression, it is just as 
essential that he should bear in mind that 
the human-nature motives, which underlie 
youthful activities and which in the end 
sway the average young life into channels 
of usefulness, remain practically fixed and 
need no radical change of thought to awaken 
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response. He may write his message on 
different paper and use different illustra- 
tions, but after all it must be the same. old 
message that stirred the hearts of young, 
red-blooded, American men and women of 
preceding generations. No advertiser should 
attempt to tell a member of this generation 
that he should quiet down and become a 
big man like his “‘Pa.” He knows his father 
is a big substantial man in the father’s world, 
and he is usually proud of the fact, but he 
also knows that Dad, with his antiquated 
methods, “‘wouldn’t-get-to-first-base”’ in the 
life the son must live. The boy must be ap- 
proached with the attitude that plainly says, 
“Young man, here’s a big job the world wants 
done. Doit for us.’”’ It doesn’t pay to try to 
be jazzy with jazzy young people. You will 
not get anywhere with them on that level. 
They know that field better than you do. 
They don’t need any of your jazz. They 
have enough of their own. They have no 
intentions of jazzing their way through all 
of life. They have a critical eye open all the 
time for a place where they can get a hold 
on things which confront their age and where 
they will have a chance to do something 
different and something more worth-while 
than ever has been done before. 

Reaching young people of today is, for the 
more important things, as it always has been, 
a matter of appeal to the depth of human 
interest. One must, of course, recognize the 
fact that youthful interests are manifesting 
their presence in fashions and styles quite 


different from those of the past; but he. 


should bear in mind also, and always, that 
styles and fashions of thought are transitory. 





Many of the readers of “The Balance 
Sheet”’ will be shocked 
to learn of the death 
of George L. Close, 
Secretary of the Ober- 
lin Business College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. He had 
been connected with 
the school since grad- 
uation from college in 
1911. Death resulted 
from an automobile accident which occurred 
on Monday evening, October 22. His car 
skidded on a slippery road and hit a telephone 
pole which resulted in a bad fracture of his 
skull. He was immediately operated upon 
but died after lingering almost a week. 





Mr. Close was prominent in business and 
social affairs in Oberlin. He was Ex-president 
of the Oberlin Exchange Club, and at the 
time of his death was a member of the City 
Board of Education. He saw service during 
the World War. The funeral services were 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. W. F. Bohn at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Hender- 
son. Near the conclusion of the ceremony, 
an airplane flew over the home and at West- 
wood Cemetery flowers were strewn on the 
grave from the flying plane. 


Hundreds of former students of the Oberlin 
Business College, many of whom are com- 
mercial teachers throughout the State of 
Ohio and adjoining states, will unite with 
his friends and neighbors in Oberlin in 
mourning his death. 








This is the “‘Business Collegian,’’ the house organ of Bryagt and Stratton College, through 


which Mr. Crisp gets his message to the younger set. That 


is successful is attested by the 


fact that, in four years, this magazine has grown from four ‘to thirty-six pages, and that in 
these same years, the college has enjoyed the ‘greatest expansion in-its history. 
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BURDETT COLLEGE ENTERS 
ITS NEW BUILDING 


With the opening of fall sessions this year 
Burdett College began its fiftieth school year, 
in its splendidly equipped new building, 
156 Stuart Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Classrooms and offices occupy the three 
upper floors of this new Burdett College Build- 
ing. Mr. Burdett, in planning the building, 
paid special attention to the grouping of the 
rooms in order that the greatest efficiency 
might result in the use of the new plant. 
Departments are grouped in units. 

Student programs are so mapped out that 
there is practically no passage from floor to 
floor and very little passage from room to 
room. For the most part instructors come to 
the room, except for those subjects which 
require special equipment. On coming to the 
building, students pass through an exclusive 
entrance beautifully furnished and having 
two roomy elevators. 

A feature of the new building and an inno- 
vation in education is the internal broad- 
casting system which allows a message spoken 
in the office to be heard simultaneously by 
students in all rooms by means of loud- 
speakers. 

The exterior of the new building shows 
Tudor influence, the doorway being especially 
distinctive. Here the arch is carved in scroll 
and bears the Burdett arms, as do the devices 
along the parapet. The steel work and 
foundation are so gauged as to allow the 
addition of three more stories when needed. 

Burdett College was founded in 1879 and 
is one of the leading private commercial 
schools in the United States. Fred H. Burdett 
is President of the school and much of its 
success has been due to his efficient direction 
in the affairs of: he school over a period of 
many years. 





Dorothy Merritt, formerly a teacher in 
the High School at Eaton Rapids, Michigan, 
is this year the commercial teacher in the 
High School at East Jordan, Michigan. 


eke 


Alice Krauter, who graduated this year 
from the University of California, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Commercial De- 
partment of the Merced Union High School, 
Merced, California. 


Miss R. Ferguson, formerly of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, is this year typewriting in- 
structor at the Davenport-McLachlan In- 
stitute, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


ee 


Robert Kimzey, who for a number of 
years was successful head of the Commercial 
Department at Astoria, Oregon, and who 
last year taught commercial work in the 
Roosevelt Junior High School, San Jose, 
California, was this year made Vice-Principal 
of the school. 

«oe 

Thomas W. Jones of Oak Hill, Ohio, has 
been added to the faculty of the School of 
Business Administration of LeMaster Insti- 
tute, Asbury Park, New Jersey. He is an 
alumnus of Rio Grand College and Bliss 
College and has had wide experience as a 
teacher. 

aK 

Homecoming was celebrated at Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, on 
Saturday, October 20. At 1:00 P. M. there 
was a parade of the student body led by the 
Bands of the City High School and Ferris 
Institute. Following the parade everybody 
attended a football game between Ferris 
Institute and Notre Dame “B”. W. T. 
McElwain, one of the bookkeeping teachers, 
s the football coach at Ferris Institute. 
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B. A. Looper is a graduate of the Bowling 
Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowing-Green, 
Kentucky. After grad- 
uating from this school, 
he accepted a position 
as a teacher in the 
Inter-State Business 
College, at Louisa, 
Kentucky. After teach- 
ing for several months, 
he purchased the school in September, 1927, 
and has been operating it since that time. 
Reports coming to us indicate that the school 
is prospering under his efficient management. 


KK 


Dr. J. Frank Day has recently been 
appointed head of the Teacher Training 
Division of Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California. He was formerly in charge of 
Teacher Training in the Territorial Normal 
School, Hawaii, and is well equipped for his 
new position. 





eee 


A meeting of the commercial teachers 
of Blair County, Pennsylvania, was held 
Saturday, October 26, 1928, in the Altoona 
High School for the purpose of organizing a 
county commercial teachers’ organization. 

The name of the new organization is ‘Blair 
County Commercial Teachers’ Association.”’ 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Dora Kades, High School, Altoona; Vice- 
President, Kathryn Bloomfield, High School, 
Juanita; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Unikel, 
High School, Altoona. 

Plans were discussed for various commer- 
cial inter-school contests which will take 
place during the school year. A loving cup 
will be awarded to the winning high school, 
and pins or medals to individual winner. 

Blair county is one of the first counties 
to organize along this line. 


Bend 


The Kansas State Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association held its annual meeting in 
Topeka on Thursday and Friday, November 
8 and 9. More than two hundred teachers 
attended the meeting. C. E. Birch of Law- 
rence, Kansas, President of the association, 
presided at all of the meetings. Speakers 
at the Thursday meeting included C. L. E. 
Edwards of the Crosby Brothers Company, 
Topeka; Prof. L. T. Tupy of the University 
of Kansas; Prof. F. H. Elwell of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The speakers on Friday 
included Adelaide Kauzor of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ College; Helen Evans of the 
Gregg School, Chicago; Marie Hay of the 
Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence; 
and Charles L. Mitchell of Crane & Com- 
pany, Topeka. 

L. A. Parke of the Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, was elected President and 
C. A. McKinney of the Winfield High School 
was elected Vice-President for the ensuing 
year. 





OBITUARY 


Willis Norton Watson was born at Pana, 
Illinois, September 16, 1875, died at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, September 23, 1928, age 53 years, 
7 days. 


At an early age he moved with his parents 
to Campbell, Nebraska, where he attended 
the public school. For a short time the 
family resided at Oberlin, Kansas, afterward 
returning to Cowles, Nebraska. At this place 
he graduated from the local high school and 
after teaching in the rural schools for a few 
years he took a course in the Omaha Com- 
mercial School. Here he specialized in Gregg 
Shorthand. 


In August 1900, he came to Lincoln, Neb- 
raska, where he opened a school called the 
Gregg Shorthand Institute. The following 
year this school was consolidated with the 
Lincoln Business College. From that time 
until November, 1924, he was continuously 
associated with this school. In July of 1924 
he suffered a slight stroke of paralysis which, 
while not severe, caused him to decide to 
retire from active work. Having disposed of 
his interests in Lincoln, with the exception of 
some real estate, he removed with his family 
to Pomona, California. While making a trip 
to Chicago to attend a meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, he stopped 
in Lincoln to visit friends and relatives and 
look after some business matters. While at 
the home of his brother, O. O. Watson, he 
was seized with a very severe stroke of 
paralysis and passed away Sunday morning, 
September 23. 


Mr. Watson was well known in com- 
mercial school circles. He was an officer in 
the Lincoln Business College during all the 
time of his association with it, being its 
president from 1921 to 1924. He was a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
N. A. A. C. S. from the time of its organiza- 
tion. He was a member of the Methodist 
Church and an active member of the Masonic 
Lodge. 


He leaves to mourn his loss a wife, Maude 
B. Watson, a son, Gregg H. Watson, a 
daughter, Miriam Watson, all of Pomona, 
California, one brother, O. O. Watson of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and one sister, Mrs. 
Lloyd Sweeten of Pomona, California. Be- 
cause of his wide acquaintance and long 
association with both public and private 
school work, he leaves a great host of friends 
who will miss him as a good friend and 
valuable counselor. 
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A Good Book 
is Soon Appreciated 


FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By STAPLES AND YORK 


was published in August but it has already resulted in our re- 
ceiving many favorable comments of which the following are 
typical: 


“Thank you for your complimentary copy of FACTORS OF 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. I have examined it very carefully. You 
may quote me as saying that it is far beyond any commercial 
geography text which I have seen." 

Thomas A. Miller 
Senior High School 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


"I have made a pretty thorough examination of the copy of 
FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and York which you sent 
me recently. I find it to be a very interesting and instructive 
book, and one that forms a good foundation upon which to build a 
thorough knowledge of economic geography." 

H. G. Caudle, Vice-President 
Massey Business College 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


“After examining the book closely, I must truthfully say 
that it is one that can well be used in the classroom, both from 
the viewpoint of class information and appreciation, The problems 
and special questions for discussion which have been provided will 
be of great help to teachers, and inspirational to the students." 
B. L. Wertz 
Central High School 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. aes 


Dozens of similar letters indicate the worth of the book. If 
you are offering a course in commercial geography send for further 
information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. é ! 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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PROGRAM 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


HOTEL STATLER DETROIT MICHIGAN 
December 27, 28, 29, 1928 


FEDERATION PROGRAM 


Thursday, December 27 
9:00 A. M.—4:00 P. M.—Registration 
9:30—12:00 A. M. 
Orchestra and Community Singing 
Invocation 
Address of Welcome—Mr. Frank Cody, 
Supt. Detroit Public Schools 
Response 
President’s Address—C. T. Smith, Presi- 
dent, Kansas City Business College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Address—Dr. M. S. Rice, Detroit Metro- 
politan M. E. Church 
8:00 P. M. 
Musical Program,, Reception and Dance 


Friday, December 28 
9:00 A. M.—4:00 P. M.—Registration 
9:30—12:00 A. M. 
Orchestra and Community Singing 
Address—Judge Alfred J. Murphy, Circuit 
Court of Michigan 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Announcements 
12:00 Noon 
Federation Luncheon 


Saturday, December 29 
9:00 A. M.—4:00 P. M.—Registration 


9:30—12:00 A. M. 
Orchestra and Community Singing 
Address—John A. Reynolds, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Union Trust Company, Detroit, 


Mich. 
Business 
6:30 P. M.—Federation Banquet 
Music, Entertainment 


Address—Mr. James Schermerhorn, Writer 
and Lecturer 
Awarding of 100% Certificates 
Inauguration of Officers 
Adjournment 
Dancing 
ORO 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—S. J. Shook, Topeka Business 
College, Topeka, Kansas 


Thursday, December 27 
1:45 P. M. 

“Building Prestige and Profits for the 
Private Commercial School’—Dean W. 
Geer, President, Dean W. Geer Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Discussion 


“Separating the Sheep from the Goats’”— 
Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, III. 
Discussion 


Saturday, December 29 
1:45 P. M. 

*‘New Ideas and Ideals in Business’”’—J. L. 
Harmon, President, Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Discussion 


“A Test Program in Bookkeeping in 


Private Schools’—Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wis. 

Discussion 


*4% 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


Chairman—Lloyd L. Jones, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio 


Thursday, December 27 
1:45 P. M. 

“The Background of the Elementray 
Business Training Movement’’—Paul S. 
Lomax, New York University, New 
York City 

‘Short Unit Courses in the Elementary 
Business Training Program’—Wm. L. 
Moore, Longwood Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

‘“‘What I Want My Stenographic Students 
to Know When They Come to My 
Classes’”—Minnie A. Vavra, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

“Economics, Business Information and the 
Junior Job’—J. O. Malott, United 
States Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“A Testing Program in Elementary Busi- 
ness Training’’—Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 


Saturday, December 29 
1:45 P. M. 

‘“‘What I Want My Bookkeeping Students 
to Know When They Come to My 
Classes”—L. M. Hazen, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio 

“Typewriting as One Development of 
Elementary Business Training’—NMrs. 
Frances M. Butts, Business High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

“The Office Managers of Cleveland De- 
mand a Geneval Clerical Course in the 
High Schools’”—C., R. Metcalf, Oster 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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“The Present Status of Commercial Edu- 
cation and the Need for Elementary 
Business Training”—E. W. Barnhart, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Opportunities for the Contract Plan of 
Assignment in Elementary Business 
Training Courses’”-——C. M. Yoder, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 


**e 


SHORTHAND-TYPEWRITING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—C. A. McKinney, High School, 
Winfield, Kans. 


Thursday, December 27 


3:30 P. M. 

“A Scientific Method of Teaching Short- 
hand”’—Gertrude Beers, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

“What Shall We Do To Help Our Steno- 
graphic Misfits?”—Harold George, High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

“Standards for Shorthand Transcription” 
—J. G. Kirk, Director Commercial Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Tests We Give Our Stenographers’—A. 
Douglass Jamieson, Vice-President, Un- 
ion Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Speech and Demonstration—Expert Short- 
hand Writer 

Discussion 


Saturday, December 29 


3:30 P. M. 

“Typewriting Tests—Diagnosis, Remedial, 
Practice’—Speaker to be Announced 
“A Report on a Study of Errors in Type- 
writing’’—Ruby M. Stone, High School, 

Monroe, Mich. 

“How Can We Reduce Clerical Labor in 
Teaching and Not Reduce Efficiency?”’— 
Mina Bearhope, High School, DeKalb, 
Ill. 

“Typewriting Tests—Letterwriting, Bill- 
ing, as Well as Speed’’—Mina Hubbell, 
South High School, Omaha, Nebr. 

“Office Standards and their Significance in 
the Teaching of Typewriting’”—Frances 
Moon Butts, McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Speech and Demonstration—Expert Typist 

Discussion 


Announcement 
eK 


BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—C. D. Moore, 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thursday, December 27 
3:30 P. M. 
“Selling Salesmanship’’—Charles R. 
Dubbs, High School, Sharon, Pa. 
“Available Helps” (Publications and other 
material and suggestions for their use in 


Langley High 


teaching commercial branches)—Howard 
C. Schermerhorn, Merchants and 
Bankers’ School, New York City 


Friday, December 28 


2:00 P. M. 

“Suggestions for Developing Habits of 
System and Efficiency on the Part of 
Our Students’—George I. Pearsall, 
Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio. 

“Teaching Business English and Corre- 
spondence Effectively’’—J. Walter Ross, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Value of Thorough Knowledge of Com- 
mercial Law, Business Organization, 
Economics, Advertising, etc. for Com- 
mercial Students’—W. O. Winkler, 
C. P. A., Dean, The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Business Meeting 

Discussion of Current Problems and Recent 
Developments in Commercial Education 
to be led by J. O. Malott, United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


*#** 


PENMANSHIP ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—R. R. Reed, Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 


Friday, December 28 


3:30 P. M. 

Greeting and Introduction by Chairman 

‘Some Phases of the Teaching of Pen:nan- 
‘ship in the Private Business School 
Today”—T. W. Wauchope, Albany 
Business College, Albany, N. Y. 

“Some Handwriting Problems of the 
Supervisor’’—Lena A. Shaw, Director of 
Handwriting, Detroit Public Schools 

“Transfer of Power in Penmanship’—E. 
E. Magoon, Findlay College, Findlay, 


Ohio 
“Stimulants’—H. M. WHeaney, Grand 
Rapids Commercial College, Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 

Exhibit of Ornamental Penmanship and 
Flourishing, Penmanship Scrap Books, 
Old Texts, Penholders, etc. 


Saturday, December 29 


3:30 P. M. 

“The Law of Habit Applied in Teaching 
Penmanship’”—W. D. Chamberlin, Com- 
mercial Educator, Detroit, Mich. 

‘‘Reminiscences’”—Francis B. Courtney, 
Detroit, Mich. 

‘““My Penmanship Teachers”—E. E. Gay- 
lord, Commercial Educator, Beverly, 
Mass. 

“Penmanship and Something 
Frank A. Krupp, Interstate 
College, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Election of Officers for 1929 

Announcing Winners in Various Exhibits 


Else’”’— 
Business 
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COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—Catherine F. Nulty, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Friday, December 28 


2:00 P. M. 

Theme: Problems of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions 

“Curricula for Training Teachers”—E. G. 
Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

“The Improvement of Methods Courses for 
Teachers of Commercial Subjects’’—E. 
W. Barnhart, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Practice Teaching in Commercial Sub- 
jects’—Charles A. Miurray, Critic 
Teacher in Commercial Subjects, Indiana 
University 


Saturday, December 29 


2:00 P. M. 

Theme: How Can We Improve Our 
College Courses in Business Subjects? 

“‘How to Improve College Courses in Busi- 
ness Administration’”’—Leverett S. Lyon, 
Institute of Economics, Washington, 
ma <. 

“The Content and Method of the College” 
—Roy B. Kester, School of Business, 
Columbia University 

“A New Day for Secretarial Science’’— 

Flora Elder, Assistant Professor of 
Secretarial Science, Syracuse University 


STENOTYPE TEACHERS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—Henry Hirschman, Davis Busi- 
ness College, Toledo, Ohio 


Friday, December 28 


2:00 P. M. 

“The Two Critical Weeks in Stenotypy”— 
Jennie Mayfield, Okmulgee Business 
College, Okmulgee, Okla. ; 

“‘When and How to Develop Speed’’—Mrrs. 
Margaret Davenport, Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Des Moines, lowa 

‘Materials and Methods for Advanced 
Dictation’”—Katherine La Forge, De- 
troit Business University, Detroit, Mich. 

Discussion see 


STENOTYPE MANAGERS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman—A. F. Tull, The Business In- 
stitute, Detroit, Mich. 


Saturday, December 29 

3:30 P. M. 

“Enrolling Stenotype Students’—R. M. 
Utterback, Utterback’s Business College, 
Danville, Il. 

Discussion 

“The Stenotype Department’”—Bruce F. 
Gates, Gates Business College, Waterloo, 
Iowa 

Discussion 

“Stenotypy and Modern Business”—C. C. 
Short, Youngstown, Ohio 

Discussion 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 99) 


correct standards and units of accomplish- 
ment are. 

Those opposed to this forward movement 
feel that the importance of drill work is 
underestimated; that specialization in in- 
dustrial and vocational education will be 
carried to an extreme; that technical skill 
rather than strictly educational subjects will 
receive emphasis under the new organization. 
In other words, they are advocating that we 
should train all of the six hundred thousand 
children who are annually entering our 
schools, for professional work only. They 
think that a training that fits for professional 
work is best for those of other destinies also. 

The disadvantages of the vocational and 
junior high school movement are slight when 
compared with the advantages. Children 
pass froin the stage of childhood to youth 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years. 
This period of transition is accompanied by 
marked psychic or rnental changes; a period 
of changeableness and intense emotions 
which brings to them an awakening to the 
significance of the world and its vocations. 
They begin to inquire, to reason and pass 
judgments as the increased desire to express 





their powers grows. The need for closer 
correlation of subject matter increases. 
Individual differences demand a differentia- 
tion of courses which would be made possible 
by addition of technical and vocational 
guidance work. It would also provide 
suitable work for the more mature and often 
overgrown pupils and move them away from 
the discouragement of being held with smaller 
children. By reorganizing the system, with 
divisions based upon physical and mental 
development, the social activities of each 
group can be better adjusted. The pupils 
of this age need more liberal advantages, but 
it is neither the freedom of the high school 
nor the restriction of the grades; it is a 
middle course of directed freedom, involved 
in industrial training and vocational guidance, 
with opportunity and assistance toward 
natural and intelligent choice. This not 
only gains and holds their interest but elim- 
inates many elements of friction and dis- 
cipline; it lessens the possibilities of failure 
and prepares for high school or entrance upon 
a life work. The departmental instruction 
by subject rather than grades enables the 
pupil to discover his own talents and apti- 
tudes, eliminates the gap existing in the old 
system between grades and high school and 
gives equal opportunities to all. 
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LABORATORY WORK 


is as essential in the study of salesmanship as it is in the study of 
bookkeeping, office practice, science, or the manual arts. 


WALTERS 





FUNDAMENTALS of SALESMANSHIP 
By R. G. WALTERS 


recognizes this fact. Each chapter is followed by a laboratory assignment. 
The preparation of these assignments gives the students practice in applying 
the principles presented in the text. 


A teacher’s manual gives answers to all questions, and offers suggestions 
for the conducting of the laboratory work. 


LABORATORY ASSIGNMENTS INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 


Study of the marketing of a 
local product 


Analysis of school activities 
involving salesmanship 


Preparation of charts show- 
ing “‘channels of trade” 


Self-analysis of physical 
characteristics 
Self-analysis of mental 


characteristics 


Analysis of knowledge needed 
by salespeople in stores 


Analysis of errors in English 
made by salespeople 


Collection of examples of true 
and false reasoning in selling 


Determination of 
motives of students 


buying 


Practice demonstrations 


Practice sales talks 


Practice in overcoming ob- 
jections 


Routing salesmen’s calls 
Preparation of service code 


Analysis of local retail ser- 
vice 


Preparation of program for 
salesmen’s conference 


Use a text in which theory and practice go hand in hand. 


Cw9CHD 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Roll of 


CERTIFICATES 


Marie Brueck, Ethel Fischer, Agnes 
Moehn, Frances Stiefel, Helen Thoisen, 
Ralph Bloomer, Edward De Vilbiss, 
George Hetz, George Koestner, Edward 
Koestner, Frank Koehler, William Orth, 
Albert Smith, Benedict Spitzmueller, 
St. John’s College, Burlington, Iowa; 
Elmer Miller, Jack Harris, Ethel Tomp- 
kins, Karl Tooke, Beatrice Dordan, 
Thula Burns, Robert Denton, Clinton 
Holley, Pat Crowe, Draughon’s Busi- 
ness College, Shreveport, La. 


Annette Baker, Mary Brooks, Regina 
McCarthy, Bernadette Murphy, Julia 
Prendergast, Adele Rider, Helen Smith, 
Josephine Smith, Laura Stevenson, 
Catherine Walter, St. Joseph’s College 
High School, Emmitsburg, Md.; 
Clarisse Bergeron, Antoinette Charest, 
Angela Archambault, Leo Morin, Bea- 
trice Ouellette, Armande Cote, Precious 
Blood School, Holyoke, Mass.; Lillian 
Halvish, Carolyn Peters, Leona Fiala, 
Leona Buska, Evelyn Tucholke, Lucy 
Harpel, Gladys Hirsch, Ernie Stock- 
mann, Ruth Luedtke, Victor Buss, 
Lenard Pulkrabek, Clara H. Kuhnau, 
High School, Glencoe, Minn. 


Francis Linc, Rosalie Hudson, Char- 
line Filkel, Verna Cann, Dave Levine, 
Margaret Balestra, Pearl Messenger, 
Earl Hess, Jennie Hill, Iola Williams, 
Catherine Purdon, Francis Crelly, Doro- 
thy Falletti, Homer Woodbury, Denman 
Davis, Joe Beitzinger, Herbert Horn- 
back, Hazel Horn, Laura Mae Wright, 
Jennis McClay, Leve Simion, Helen 
Manning, John Trelz, August Wolber, 
Louise Janeski, Vera Journdt, William 
Davis, Vallie Marie Hays, Albert Alber- 
tini, Edith Gray, Patricia O’Rourk, 
Joseph Smith, Vera Palmer, Nina Kinne, 
Mandaline McClarran, Francis Cavan- 
augh, Leyta Jones, Birdie Dixion, Freda 
Million, Joe Consilina, Grace Cowan, 
Howard Harlan, Ethelwyn Hawkins, 
Louis Atkins, Thelma McNeilly, Pearl 
McAlester, Helen Sawtell, Lawrence 
Miller, Philip Onelio, Lavon Pierard, 





Elinor Klunpp, Sue Haney, Pittsburg 
Business College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Margaret Beecher, Mildred Dietrich, 
Caroline Fout, Eleanor Guitman, Ray- 
mond Haeusler, Frederick Halbig, Ruth 
Hofmeister, Zelma Hunter, Dorothy Kel- 
bey, Albert Lamphear, Dorothy Nitsch- 
ky, Frank Pietruska, Henry Robson, 
Florence Sayer, Mary Barow, Geraldine 
Arlt, Irene Sautter, Isabel Brandt, 
Uarda Soper, Emeline Zummer, Stephen 
Drielich, Chauncey Reynolds, Selda 
Glinke, Arvilla Roesner, Edwin Schroe- 
der, Marion Waacker, Rosalie Reimer, 
Mildred McCabe, Wilda Boyer, Elma 
Eskalbar, Eleanor Retting, Burnetta 
Shirkey, Arnold Reichle, Mildred Den- 
ton, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Minnie Bartels, Wayne Bradfield, 
Frank Cirhan, Jennie Cooper, Porter 
Eide, Gladys Graves, Katherine Graves, 
Loletta Joens, Bernadine Kruger, Eve- 
lyn Lee, Vyrn Muir, Verna Tkach, Clara 
Voehl, High School, Jackson, Minn.; 
Myrtle Anderson, Glen Dunbar, Hazel 
Spilde, Adele Swanson, Esther Hanson, 
Margaret Foss, Frieda Mattison, Charles 
McMillan, Oscar Hoglin, Knute Peter- 
son, Wallace Borgison, High School, 
Lancaster, Minn.; Tillie Akervik, 
Irene Brabec, Joseph Carroll, Lucille 
Determan, Joseph Graham, LeRoy Hafe- 
man, Vivian Hanson, Edith Helm- 
stetter, Evelyn Larson, Stella Maland, 
Irene Pagel, Mabel Peterson, Hilda 
Schroeder, Veronica Vollmer, High 
School, Long Prairie, Minn. 


Seraphine Drimel, Edward Hennen, 
Archibald Hennes, Herbin Hennes, Clara 
Klein, Evelyn Klein, Orville Klein, 
Lucile Nierenhausen, Clarence Planten- 
berg, Alois Schefers, Alma Schefers, 
Petronilla Schreiner, Elmer Schwankl, 
Laura Schwankl, Alfred Schwankl, Al- 
cuin Willenbring, Bernadette Willen- 
bring, Alma Zumwalde, High School, 
Richmond, Minn.; Ruth Baumgart- 
ner, Milton Boos, Donald Daubanton, 
Isabelle Erickson, Harry Fowler, Ellen 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of pro- 
ficiency for satisfactory ‘work in the completion of “20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting,” or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance 


Sheet” monthly. 
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May Flory, Ruth Frank, Luverne Goedker, 
Lorretta Goedker, Marcella Goedert, Viola 
Hammerel, Frances Hammell, Alvina Inder- 
eiden, Lyle Cater, Maxine Kliber, Delia Lind, 
Conrad Peterson, Sylvester Reinardy, Marie 
Rau, John Schirber, Esther Sorenson, Esther 
Wink, Lila Samuelson, Mathilda Klassen, 
Verna Hedlund, Freda Vanderstreek, Tech- 
nical High School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Irene Gibson, Lorene Warner, Virginia 
Myers, DeWitt Hooper, High School, Mait- 
land, Mo.; Faye Casey, Waverly Bennett, 
Audra Baxter, David O’Neill, Rollin Broom, 
Marshall Taylor, Floyd Teemster, Lois Scott, 
Springfield Business College, Springfield, 
Mo.; Malcolm Akers, Emily Elmore, Elnora 
Hearn, Mary Hearn, Glenn Holman, Vernon 
Jett, Alberta Kindred, Lloyd Riggs, Helen 
Strauby, Mildred Terrill, Pauline Williams, 
William Wilson, Albert Wimmell, Mabel 
Utterback, Hayden Wood, Arleta Smith, 
Claude Shaon, Anna Gidney, Claude Lovell, 
High School, Bowling Green, Mo.; Stan- 
ley Traw, Fred McClain, Beryl McClain, 
Millard Long, Nova Dawson, Ruby Robin- 
son, High School, Brumley, Mo. 


Edmona Calloway, Marvin Cumpton, Ken- 
neth Powell, Bobby Piggott, Dora O’Neal, 
Dicie Schuyler, Hazel Earsom, Lester War- 
ren, Beatrice Tharp, Linden Gragg, High 
School, Butler, Mo.; Leona Sundermeyer, 
Elsie Biesemeier, Huel Perrey, Pearl Vorder- 
bruegge Louise Ziegeler, Neoma Ziegeler, 
Victoria Roberts, Amy Mantle, Delma Hart- 
wig, Vergil Heidbreder, Oliver Stock, High 
School, Chamois, Mo.; Lena Jackson, 
Beatrice Renaud, Cecelia Doolittle, Hunter 
Raffity, St. Henry School, Charleston, 
Mo.; Beula Pettit, John Houston, Dorothy 
Jackson, Mabel Bridgewater, Dorcas Daniel, 
Henry Baker, High School, Hopkins, Mo.; 
Herbert Block, Herbert Cremer, Louis Dulle, 
James Keown, Alfred Meller, Otto Pohl, 
Francis Poepsel, John Pirner, George Goedde, 
Oliver Schnieders, Alice Bruns, Bernadette 
Bruns, Zita Buersmeyer, Alice Cowley, Mar- 
garet Day, M. Eleanor Huegel, Johanna 
‘Hentges, M. Margaret Hentges, Mildred 
Haake, Helen Rodeman, Helen Vogel, Teresa 
Graessle, St. Peter Commercial High 
School, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Elizabeth Belsher, Pauline Gee, Lorene 
Graves, Clements Ridings, High School, 
Macon, Mo.; Lucile Clemmons, Ethel Dean, 
Elvin Ephland,:-Wm. Griffin, Louise Thies, 
Lacy Watson, Nellie Cless, Mary Magee, 
Helen Harris, Leola Reed, Mildred Raper, 
Norma Heywood, Caladonia Orear, High 
School, Nevada, Mo.; Annabel Bridges, 
Harold Champ, Wallace Doss, Eunice Eld- 
ridge, Polly Garoutte, Mary Herndon, Mary 
Potter, Evalynn Powell, Bernice Smith, 
Mildred Sidwell, Frank Winzenried, Rita 
Carter, High School, Windsor, Mo.; Ruby 
Broyles, Ocie Jamison, Claudean Massie, 
High School, Winfield, Mo. 


Lena Cartier, Lucy Croft, Margaret Sher- 
lock, Jane Keefe, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Dover, N. H.; Richard Billingsley, Dorothy 
DuBree, Leonard Duffy, Beulah Eckard, 
Janet Gerhard, Albert Goetz, John Hayes, 
Virginia Herschel, Nils Kohler, Grace Lock- 
ett, Hubbard Magowan, Helen Markward, 
Eunice Miller, Emily Plasket, Gwendolen 
Prichard, David Springs, Mildred Wallace, 
High School, Merchantville, N. J. 


Ralph Isabella, Yvon Simoneau, Osman 
Bedard, Joseph Ross, Laurent Mondor, Paul 
Boisselle, Bernard Tetreault, Laurent Tetre- 
ault, College Mathieu, Gravelbourg, Sask., 
Can.; Ellery I. Brandt, Roy Carlstrom, 
Griffin-Murphy Business College, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Henry Bowen, Earnest Ras- 
mussen, Thelrna Richard, Fae Sinclair, Alta 
Antles, High School, Selma, Calif.; Thelma 
Esther Cranston, Martha Oosterheert, Jessie 
Quijada, Standard Secretarial School, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Ivan Putman, High 
School, Sprague, Wash.; Doris Clibon, 
Norma Lindhorst, Deane Hayden, High 
School, Dufur, Ore.; Frances I. Stevens, 
Catherine Flagler, Cleal Mackey, Howard 
Kull, Eugene Business College, Eugene, 
Ore. 


Edith Robertson, Ruby Johnson, Eleanor 
Bernice Kooser, Marjorie Snarr, Blanche 
Snarr, Metropolitan Business College, 
Seattle, Wash.; Fred Miles, Amy R. 
Moore, Fitzroy Hall, Pitman Shorthand 
Business College, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Aileen Mary Ferns, St. Charles Commer- 
cial School, San Francisco, Calif.; Anita 
Bevens, Helen Voget, Clarence West, High 
School, Hubbard, Ore.; Margaret E. 
Moore, John Verdieck, Samuel J. Maizels, 
Henry C. Mattson, Helmut Newman, John F. 
Bostrack, Ellsworth McClary, Senior High 
School, Salem, Ore.; Raymond D. Shelley, 
Jr., Dorothy June Tucker, Dorothy Ellouise 
Dasher, Halbert T. Conant, Jr., Doris Vir- 
ginia Peason, Leonard W. Shelley, Donald 
Dasher, Victor Dasher, S. D. A. Private 
School, Healdsburg, Calif.; Ethel McIn- 
tire, Herman Recht, High School, Butte, 
Mont. 


GOLD PINS 


Charles Christie, Mary Gourley, Mary Lou 
Davis, Clarence Anderson, Edward Bull- 
winkle, Edward Reed, Leonard Greenberg, 
Ruth Deane, Frankie Smith, Mary Roth, 
Henry Lloyd, Woodbury College, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Beatrice Canning, Kather- 
ine Ferguson, Butler Business School, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Elizabeth Granneman, 
Lucille Tubesing, Claire Chadwick, High 
School, Sumner, Iowa; Robert MacMillan, 
Selina Sullivan, Montana Eller, Academy of 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, Coeur- 
d’ Alene, Idaho; Marion Boe, High School, 
South Sioux City, Nebr.; Bertha Outzen, 
High School, Mariposa, Calif.; Agnes 
Gallagher, Mary Beirne, St. Michael’s 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


J. F. SHERWOOD C. P. A. 


Lecturer on Accounting ) 
University of Cincinnati 





_~>s 


HE content of this book may be logically 
divided into two parts, each part consisting } 
of twelve units. Part I develops the funda- 

mental principles of accounting step by step. 
The principles governing the collecting, recording, 
analyzing, presenting, and interpreting of facts 
involved in the acquisition, production, conserva- 
tion, and transfer of values are developed in a }f 
sufficiently elementary manner to be well within 
the grasp of the pupil. The material is arranged so that the different subjects are 
taken up in logical sequence. After developing the importance of Accounting as 
an aid to Business Management, the Accounting Process, the Balance Sheet, the } 
Statement of Profit and Loss, Accounts, Accounting Records, Periodical Work, and } 
Sundry Accounting Methods are introduced in the order named. An application 
of the principles developed in each unit is required in the solution of numerous } 
problems provided at the end of each unit. , 
Part II is devoted to a study of problems of the type encountered inthe C.P.A. } 
examination, which are obviously typical of the problems encountered in public 
practice. These problems relate to such subjects as Depreciation, Depletion and [J 
Appreciation, Organization and Dissolution of Partnerships, Incorporation of 
Companies, Accounting for Capital Stock and Dividends, Accounting for Securities, , 
Consolidated Statements, Receivership Accounting, and Cost Accounting. At the 
conclusion of Part II, a series of thirty graded C. P. A. problems provide areview 
of the course and test the ability of the pupil to work under pressure with a view to 
completing the solutions within a prescribed time limit. These problems provide 
excellent material for use in coaching applicants for the C. P. A. Certificate. 


INCOME TAX 
ACCOUNTING 


Based upon 1928 Revenue Act 





~ 


This book stresses the accounting rather 
than the legal viewpoint of Income Tax 
Procedure. It provides an interpretation of 
the Revenue Act through the medium of an 
analysis of its various provisions and their 
application to numerous questions and prob- 
lems. A revised edition is now ready for 
school use. It incorporates the latest regula- 
tions and rulings of the Treasury Department 
and offers a thoroughly modern presentation of the subject. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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THE WRONG GEORGE 


A timekeeper for a railroad gang asked a 
new workman his name. 

“George Washington, suh,”’ replied the 
dusky son of toil. 

*“You’re not the man who cut down the 
cherry tree, are you?”’ asked the timekeeper, 
jokingly. 

“No, suh!”? *Twasn’t me, suh. This is 
the first wu’k Ah’s done for ovah a year.” 


AK 


VERY OBLIGING 


Cholly (to shopman): “I say—aw—could 
you take that yellow tie with the pink spots 
out of the show window for me?” 

Shopman: “Certainly, sir. Pleased to 
take anything out of the window any time, 
sir.” 
Cholly: ‘“‘Thanks, awfully. The beastly 
thing bothaws me every time I pass. Good 
mawning.”’ ed 


LAW ABIDING CITIZEN 


Not long ago Deacon Miller bought a 
horse and buggy and took his wife out one 
Sunday for a drive. They came to our 
neighboring town of Osseo and saw a sign 
which read, “‘Speed limit, fifteen miles per 
hour.” 

‘“‘Here, ma,’”’ said the deacon excitedly, 
“you take the lines and drive, and I’ll use 
the whip. Maybe we can make it.” 


OK 


WHAT JOHNNY THOUGHT 


Little Johnny, aged seven, had been taken 
to the Zoo to see the animals. 

He stood before the spotted leopard’s cage 
for a few minutes staring intently. Then, 
turning to his mother, he asked. 

“Say, Ma, is that the Dotted Lion that 
everybody wants Dad to sign on?” 


KK 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


A nervous old lady was traveling on a line 
where there was a steep grade. She called a 
porter and asked him if it was safe. To which 
he replied: 

“Certainly; the engine has a powerful 
vacuum brake.” 

“But supposing it broke, where should we 
go?”’ 

“‘They’d use the hand brake.” 

‘But supposing that broke, where should 
we go?”’ 

“Oh,” replied the porter, “that would 
depend on what sort of life you had been 
leading.” 
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RAILROAD REPARTEE 


Old Lady—Oh, conductor, please stop the 

train. I dropped my wig out of the window. 

Conductor—Never mind, madam; there 

is a switch just this side of the next station. 
KX 


SAUSAGE PLANTS 


A little fellow from England spending his 
vacation in Nantucket with his aunt was 
taken for his first ride around the island. 
His aunt called his attention to the Scotch 
broom and sweet pepper bushes that were 
growing along the sides of the road—taking 
for granted the acres of cat-o’nine-tails they 
were passing. 

“What makes you so quiet, Tommy?” 
asked the aunt. 

“Well,” Tommy replied, ‘I was thinking. 
You know in England people have to buy 
sausages at the meat market, but I see in 
Nantucket they grow in the swamps.” 


EX 
*‘Ah, so your son is in college. How’s he 
making it?”’ 
“He ain’t. I’m making it—and he’s 
spending it.” 


RK 
Teacher—‘‘What is dairying?” 
Pupil—Dairying is the milking of cows and 
putting them in bottles and cans to be sold to 
the people.” 


KK 


A woebegone tramp called at a house to 
ask for aid. The door was opened by a 
woman of angular proportions, severe in 
demeanor and of uncertain age and temper. 
Having heard the object of the unexpected 
visit, in raspy tones she observed— 

“T shall not give you anything. If you 
had been wise, you would not have come here. 
Do you know who I am?” 

The weary wanderer replied that he had 
not the pleasure of knowing. 

“Well, I’m a policeman’s wife, and if he 
was here, he would take you, and very 
quickly too!”’ 

The tired tramp looked at her quietly for a 
moment and then said— 

“I believe you, madam. 
he’d take anybody.” 


KE 


Mrs. Howe sent her small son across to the 
neighbor’s home with the message that if it 
were agreeable Mrs. Howe would call that 
afternoon. On his return the lad was asked 
what he had said to the lady. 

“TI told her,” he replied, ‘‘that if she would 
make herself agreeable you would be over 
this afternoon.” 


If he took you 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on 
page should be addressed as follows: 


No. 


Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 


Third and Vine Streets - 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by thoroughly capable business 
school man of long and successful experience. 
College education. Qualified to teach all com- 


mercial subjects and manage school. Good 
disciplinarian. Excellent penman. Ready for 
work now. Address, No. 433. 





Lady teacher, with twelve years experience, 
desires position in business college located in any 





Southern or Middle Atlantic State. Best of 
references. Address, No. 434. 
Commercial teacher seeks position. Experi- 


enced teacher and school manager. Master pen- 
man. Address, No. 435. 





I wish to make a connection with a good busi- 
ness college on or before January 1; Central or 
Southern States preferred. I have had ten years 
experience teaching and soliciting for private 
business schools; own a car; am now employed. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Address, 
No. 436. 





Position wanted by a middle-aged man with 
several years teaching experience. Can teach 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Business English, Math- 
ematics, Bookkeeping and allied subjects. Avail- 
able on short notice at a reasonable salary. Can 
furnish best of references. Address, No. 437. 





Experienced teacher desires position in high 
school or business college. Can teach Gregg 
Shorthand and all other commercial subjects. 
Hold a State Teachers Certificate. Have also had 
experience in office work. Address, No. 438. 





I want to make a permanent connection as a 
business getter for a good school that will be 
receptive to new modern progressive methods. 
I prefer a school that now has or will install an 
extension course. 


Am employed at present. 
Address, No. 4 





Position as commercial teacher or head of 
commercial department. Twenty years experi- 
ence in teaching all the commercial subjects. 
Some experience in school advertising and man- 
aging. Good penman. Best of references. Salary 
reasonable. Address, No. 440 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Old established school, in large city, desires to 
secure strong teacher of Business Law, Book- 
keeping, Higher Accountancy, Penmanship and 
Mathematics. Teacher must have wide experience 
in business college work; must be forceful and 
able to handle high school and college students. 
Address, No. 427. 





Wanted an A-1 solicitor for a good school 
located in good territory. Climate will p — 
year-around work. Excellent proposition for a 
a Give full details of past work. Address, 

0. 428. 





We need three men or women for our growing 
organization. Unlimited possibilities to educated, 
energetic, clean-cut go-getters for field work. 
Protected territory. Address, No. 429. 


Commercial teacher, not over 35 years old, as 
head of commercial department in a large wide- 
awake business college, located in a Southern 
city of over 100,000. Must be able to teach 20th 
Century Bookkeeping and all other commercial 
subjects (Shorthand not required). Send photo- 
graph, state salary, experience, references, etc., 
in first letter. Position open about January 1. 
Address, No. 430. 





Wanted enrolling secretary. If you can enroll 
students for an Accredited School, will offer half 
interest in a school costing me $10, 000 without 
any cash investment. An industrial city in 
Pennsylvania with a oy ween of over 550,000. 
Last secretary earned $2,000 a year in nine months 
work on a commission basis. Address, No. 431. 


The Iowa Success School at Ottumwa, Iowa, is 
looking for a lady teacher for Gregg manual 
classes. She must have a good education and be 
thorough in Gregg Shorthand. Prefer one who 
has had four or five years experience in one 
business college. Address, W. W. Toole, Secretary. 








Unusual chance to make connection and good 
money with a new, growing, high class business 
college in California. Only one competitor in 
good territory of 150,000 population. Competent 
party required to take over field work. Small 
investment of approximately $1000 required to 
insure permanency and interest. Almost un- 
limited possibilities for right party. Investigate 
now. Address, No. 432. 





Commercial teachers are making from $25.00 
to $75.00 per week in spare time in recommending 
our courses in Executive Training leading to the 

ition of Executive Accountant; Collection 

anager; Production Manager; Credit Manager; 

Treasurer, Purchasing Agent, etc. Write for full 
information. Address, No. 442. 


WANTED—Correspondent. Prefer lady, college 
graduate with commercial teaching ex Mg 
Some epee in dictating letters desirable. 
An excellent opportunity for some teacher who 
desires an office position. Address, No. 444. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A prosperous Ohio business college of high 
standard, established thirty-three years. Owner 
wants to retire from business. Liberal terms to 
reliable purchaser. Address, No. 414. 





Business college in live town of ten thousand. 
This is an excellent proposition and will stand 
rigid investigation. School growing rapidly. Low 
overhead expense. Excellent reasons for selling. 
Address, No. 415. 





All or half interest in a paying business college 
in a good Central State. Large and rich territory. 
Established thirty years. Equipped for 150. Over 
50 now enrolled. Excellent reputation. Fully 

equipped two-story, brick college building 50 x 60 
foot included. Plant and ey worth over 
$15,000. Price for quick $8,000. Here is a 
y eal school at a real bargain. Address, No. 





Business college in Southwestern city of 20,000; 
no competition; accredited; $2,000 down, balance 
in payments. Address, No. 418. 
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First-class business college in Middle West 
city of over 500,000; up-to-date in every way; 
over fifty years old; fine reputation. Would seli 
one-third interest to hustling man capable of 
taking active charge. Address, No. 417. 





Business school in city of one and a half million. 
Established thirty-eight years. Retiring from 
business. Bargain. Act quickly. Address, H. C. 
Pearsall, 8626-164th St., Jamaica, N. Y. 





Will sacrifice good school in live West Texas 
city. Cash receipts now running over $1,000 a 
month, with good notes exceeding that. Two 
teacher school. .Ideal for man and wife. Expenses 
moderate. No competition. Must move my wife 
to lower altitude. $2,000 cash and $1500 notes will 
handle it. Would not consider lease proposition. 
Address, No. 419. 





A business college in Illinois. Located in a city 
of 10,000; excellent territory. Equipment worth 
$2000; will sell for $1000 if purchased before the 
first of the year. Address, No. 420. 





Business college for sale cheap if taken at once. 
City of 20,000; 150 miles West of Chicago. Gross 
receipts last year, $7,000. Address, No. 421. 





All or part interest in an old established school 
in city of over 40,000. Can be bought on liberal 
terms. Good reasons for selling. Address, No. 422. 





Best business college proposition in New Eng- 
land is for sale. School is forty years old. Splendid 
equipment. No competition within a long dis- 
tance. Will pay for itself in two or three years. 
Owner must get out on account of health. If 
= have money and mean business, write No. 


One of the best commercial colleges in the 
Middle West. All practically new and up-to-date 
equipment; enrollment over two hundred per 
year. Best money making proposition in the way 
of schools in the state. is school will easily 
clear $10,000 per year. If you haven’t the money 
don’t answer this ad. Price $7,500 cash. Owner 
has other business. Address, No. 424. 





Opportunity of a life time. The best paying 
school for the price. City of 37,000. No competi- 
tion. Owner retiring. Price $5000, which is less 
than inventory of finest equipment. Must have 

alf cash, unless other security is given. Fifty 
in day school. Enough to pay the price asked, now 
enrolled on monthly plan. Possession January 1. 
Address, No. 441. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy a school, preferably in the 
South or Southwest. Interested only in a first- 
class proposition. Address, No. 425. 





I am interested in purchasing a business college 
in the Metropolitan section of New Jersey. Am 
not looking tor a paying proposition, rather a 
school that can be developed. Address, No. 426. 


Experienced school man is interested in buying 
or leasing good commercial school. Prefer Middle 
West city of 50,000 or over; school with 100 or 
more students. Have specialized in salesmanship 
and accounting; university graduate, with broad 
practical experience in business as well as teach- 
ing. Would consider managerial position in large 
school with option to buy controlling interest. 
Can meet you at N.C. T. F. Convention in Detroit. 
Address, No. 443. 








ee 


Commercial 





A teacher’s manual provided. 





| Cincinnati New York 





A COMBINATION OF LEGAL ACCURACY 
AND APPROVED EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 


is offered in the recently-published 
COMMERCIAL LAW by Peters and 
Pomeroy. 


Both authors of this text are 
attorneys; Mr. P. B. S. Peters is a 
member of the Missouri Bar, and 
Doctor Dwight A Pomeroy is a 
member of the Illinois Bar. 


Moreover, both authors are teachers; 
Mr. Peters is Director of Business 
Courses in the Manual Training High 
School of Kansas City, and Doctor 
Pomeroy is Assistant Professor of 
Business Law in the University of 
Chicago. 


This unusual combination of legal 
knowledge and teaching experience 
has resulted in the production of a 
book which is authoritative from the 
legal viewpoint, and at the same time 
is interesting, non-technical, and teach- 
able. 


Write for information regarding the 
new Peters and Pomeroy text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Junior Business Practice 


JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE is a series of projects designed 
for pupils in junior business courses. It consists of a number of prob- 
lems which make up a connected and interesting story based on the 
experiences of a young man in a minor business position. Through 
attractive problems ordinary business methods and procedures and 
the forms most commonly used are presented. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE is an independent laboratory 
unit which can be used without a text or to supplement any text in 
junior business training. It is entirely different from anything else 
available for students beginning the study of business. Each lesson 
first sets up a natural and lifelike situation and then shows how a 
problem is solved by ordinary business methods. Such work is in- 
tensely interesting and makes it possible to teach many lessons in 
business and to illustrate the use of many forms. 





The transactions and incoming papers are contained in thirty- 
two small envelopes which are opened one at a time. In this way 
only a few instructions and business papers are given to a student 
in one class period. Concentrated attention is thereby secured. 


Further information about this set will be provided on request. 
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STATISTICAL FACTS CAN BEST BE PRE’ GRAPHS 


SENTED BY MEANS OF 
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An illustration of a curved graph representing the sales and selling expenses over 
a period of two years. 


(Reproduced from page 349 of CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC.) 
Graphs offer a very convenient means of presenting to the business man, facts concerning 
his business and their relation to its operation and progress. They are commonly used in sales 


departments, advertising departments, and production departments of large business firms as 
well as in the various offices of city, state, and national governments. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


(COMPLETE EDITION) 


devotes a full chapter to the subject of Graphs. The principles of graphical presentation are fully 
explained. The various types of graphs are illustrated, and a large number of problems for practice 
work are provided. 


Why not use a textbook which provides adequately for present-day business needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 

















